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gaming-houses, and taverns were full of cheats looking for some
innocent to be fleeced, and, if they spared their victim any-
thing, there were plenty of pickpockets and highwaymen to take
what was left. At the end of the civil wars these parasites seem
to have multiplied, and during the commonwealth severe
measures were adopted against them. Thus, on 26 June
1657, it was enacted that all wandering, idle, loose, disso-
lute, and disorderly persons were to be flogged as rogues and
sent to a house of correction, and another ordinance of the
same date was levelled against persons living at high rates,
with no visible calling to maintain them in their licentious
and ungodly practices. Moreover, any one caught winning
money at cards, dice, or by betting was to forfeit double the sum
gained. There is no sign, however, that it was found possible
to enforce these ordinances, and in default of an adequate
constabulary they must have been, for the most part, a dead
letter.
There remain for consideration the changes the puritans tried
to make in the social habits and customs of Englishmen, and
the extent of their accomplishment.1 Thanks to their military
success against Charles I and the cavaliers, the puritans had,
during 1642-60, their one opportunity in English history to
enact inhibitory laws,2 and to try to enforce their moral
code. They were inspired by an intense conviction of a
common responsibility for sin. They thought an emphatic
affirmative should be given the question, cAm I my brother's
keeper?', and believed that it was possible by legislation to
remedy the existing social system and to cure the evils to which
flesh is prone. They over-estimated the power of laws and
the effectiveness of legal punishments. They did not dis-
tinguish between vice and crime, and theological considerations
exercised great influence in determining their views of crime
and punishment. Accepting the Scriptures as an absolute rule
of life, they wished to remodel the laws of England upon the
code delivered by Moses to the Israelites. In this respect
they were very like their brethren in Massachusetts, who, in
1  This section owes much to some unpublished lectures which the late Sir Charles
Firth most generously placed at my disposal.
2  There had been, of course, plenty of laws against immorality or other vices
under the early Stuarts, but they had been less draconic, less frequently enforced,
and never put into operation by major-generals.